Oxford and its Story

proper  authority,"     All   such preachers were to be
visited with the greater excommunication.

As Oxford, however, was the centre of the move-
ment a separate mandate was sent thither. The Arch-
bishop sent down a commissary, Peter Stokes, a Carmelite
friar, to Oxford, to prohibit the teaching of incorrect
doctrines, but avoiding any mention of the teacher's
name. The University authorities were by no means
pleased at this invasion, so they held it, of their ancient
privileges. The Chancellor Rygge had just appointed
Nicholas Hereford, a devoted follower of WycliiFe,
to preach before the University; he now appointed a
no less loyal follower, Philip Repyngdon to the same
office. His sermon was an outspoken defence of
the Lollards. Stokes reported that he dared not
publish the Archbishop's mandate, that he went
about in the fear of his life; for scholars with arms
concealed beneath their gowns accompanied the
preachers and it appeared that not the Chancellor
only, but both the Proctors were Wycliffites, or at
least preferred to support the Wycliffites to abating
one jot of what they considered the privileges of the
University. And for once the Mayor was of the
same opinion as the rulers of the University, Still,
when the Chancellor was summoned before the
Archbishop in London, he did not venture to disobey,
and promptly cleared himself of any suspicion of
heresy. The council met again at the Blackfriars,
and Rygge submissively took his seat in it. On
his bended knees he apologised for his disobedience
to the Archbishop's orders, and only obtained pardon
through the influence of William of Wykeham, Short
work was made of the Oxford Wycliffites; they
were generally, and four of them by name, suspended
from all academical functions. Rygge returned to
Oxford, with a letter from Courtenay which repeated
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